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“In order that leprosy may be dealt with successfully on a comprehensive scale and before any large proportion of early 
cases will come voluntarily for examination, there must be a change in the attitude of the public toward the disease. Any 
scheme for the control of leprosy will depend for its success on an educated public opinion.” 


Recommendation of World Conference on Leprosy, Cairo Egypt, March 1938. 


Facts That You Should Know About Hansen’s Disease 


The medical world classes Hansen’s disease as “feebly com- 
municable,” but susceptibility is much greater in infants and 
young children, and decreases with age. It is also probable 
that in most cases the susceptibility is familial. In the United 
States, endemic foci are limited to Louisiana, Texas and 
Florida. Outside of these states, Hansen’s disease is so rarely 
communicated to contacts that from the public health stand- 
point it might be considered as practically a non-commmunic- 
able disease. The Leprosarium at Carville was founded fifty- 
four years ago. To date not a single member of the medical 
or nursing staff has contracted the “disease. 


Doctors and nurses take very simple precautions, not com- 
parable with those they would take in dealing with diphtheria, 
typhoid and other communicable diseases. 

Visitors are admitted freely, nor are they required to take 
any special precautions. Children under 10 are not admitted. 


Patients are permitted to visit their homes semi-annually 
for short periods. 


FACTS, based on actual experience over a long period of 
years (the most valid scientific yardstick) , furnish indubitable 


proof of the remoteness of the communicability of Hansen's 
disease. 


Since Hansen’s isolation of the bacillus, hundreds of at- 
tempts have been made to grow it in artificial media but to 
date none of these have successfully met the requirements for 
proof, and all attempted inoculations of animals have been 
unsuccessful to the same extent. No scientist in more than 
145 recorded cases has been able to infect himself or other 
human volunteers by attempted inoculation of the germ. 


* * * * 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE DISEASE IS THE BIG 
PROBLEM in Hansen’s. Once that is determined, the 6,000 
year old practice of imprisoning a person for life because he 
happens to be sick will be done away with. 


This paper, and all outgoing mail, is sterilized before leaving the hospital. This is done only as a gesture of 
respect to the unconvinced and not because there is any scientific necessity for it. 


Prints of pictures appearing in THE STAR may be purchased from J. P. Harris, Carville, Louisiana. 


This activity is open to all interested patients. THE STAR in its entirety is hand-set by patients. 


Subscribers, kindly notify us of change of address. 


‘THE STAR cannot be forwarded. 


THANK YOU, ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


© rvitie as an institution, both medical and 
social, was graphically presented in 16 pages of 
full color, plus several additional pages to carry 
a purely medical editorial, in the November 
1948 issue of WHAT’S NEW, published by 


Abbott Laboratories of North Chicago, IIl. 
Through the courtesy and generosity of Ab- 
bott Laboratories, one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished pharmaceutical firms, THESTAR was 
given a sufficient number of the pictorial sec- 
tion to cover our entire mailing list. In this issue, 
we are happy indeed to share this unusual feat- 
ure with our readers and we are genuinely 
grateful to Abbott’s for making this possible. 
Our wholehearted appreciation goes also to the 
Abbott Laboratories for bringing the facts about 
Hansen’s disease, and the scientificjand humane 
approach to the problem, to the attention of 
the medical profession. 

A prominent physician, formerly on the fa- 
culty of the University of Illinois School of Me- 
dicine, in commending THE STAR for its efforts 
in “Radiating the Light” said, “I think you’ve 
gotten to first base and now are on your way to 
second, but,” he added emphatically, “there is 
no use to educate the people until you educate 
the doctors.” Carville patients are in complete 
agreement with that. Many, if not most of us, 
were the victims of a misdiagnosis and the ex- 
perience of some patients would cause Hippo- 
crates toshudder. 

The medical editorial in WHAT’S NEW, 
“Sulfones — In Hansen’s disease — the Treat- 
ment of Choice,” which does not appear in 
THE STAR, is a comprehensive one, complete 
with procedure and clinical photography. If 
the 170,000 practicing physicians in the United 
States to whom WHAT'S NEW for November 
was sent, will read it, they can not help but 
gain the latest information. 

WHAT'S NEW goes also to hospitals, nursing 
schools, and a large list of persons in professions 
closely allied with the medical profession, such 
as pharmacists, workers in scientific fields, the 
nursing profession, teachers, etc. In addition, 
WHAT'S NEW has a wide circulation in Ca- 
nada and South America where the sale of Ab- 
bott preparations is promoted. It is published 
in Portuguese, French, two foreign English and 
two Spanish editions. 


Arrangements for the Carville feature were 
begun in November 1946, when Dr. George R. 
Hazel of the Department of Medicine, Research 
Division, Charles S. Downs, Vice-President and 
Director of Public Relations and Advertising, 
and Mr. Floyd C. Waggoner, all of Abbott La- 
boratories, spent the day at this hospital, confer- 
ring with the medical staff and a committee of 
patients. 

In the summer of 1947, artists Howard Baer and 
Frede Vidar, whom Abbott’s had commissioned 
to “paint the place from fence to fence”, arrived 
on the scene. They put in a couple of weeks 
here, sketching, popping up anywhere and 
everywhere to catch the patients under treat- 
ment, at work and at play. The artists admitted 
that they were quite unprepared for the ener- 
getic life led by the patients here. The completed 
Baer-Vidar collection of some 70 pictures done 
in oil, pastel, ink and water color, representing 
scenes of this hospital and various phases of 
local patient life, most of them reproduced in 
WHAT'S NEW, are a unique and important 
contribution in furthering our educational pro- 
gram. The legends describing the pictures ap- 
pearing in WHAT’S NEW were Wfitten by 
Don Fitzsimmons. 

WHAT'S NEW, whose Executive Editor is 
Joseph S. Dunham, is one of the most attractive 
journals of its kind in the field. Beautifully illust- 
rated in the modern manner, it lives up to its 
name in format and content. Hansen’s disease 
and this Marine Hospital found a place in 
WHAT'S NEW, not only because Abbott Lab- 
oratories manufacture Diasone, one of the sul- 
fones used successfully here, but because Dr. 
Hazel, Mr. Downs, Dr. J. F. Biehn, Director of 
the Department of Medicine, and their associates 
at Abbott’s were eager to help in promoting the 
new concept of Hansen’s disease which can be 
attained only byarational aad progressive edu- 
cational program. 

Abbott has given us further valuable support 
by entering more than 200 subscriptions to THE 
STAR for some of our country’s leading der- 
matologists, medical school libraries, influential 
medical magazines, and medical and science 
writers, several of whom have done widely circu- 
lated columns on Hansen’s disease. THANK 
YOU, ABBOTT LABORATORIES. S.S. 


Ge popular mind no other disease is regarded with 


deeper horror than leprosy. No other is believed to be more 
contagious, or to wreak greater and more revolting physical 
havoc. None is more intimately associated with ancient no- 
tions of taboo. Victims of leprosy are not only feared and 
shunned with almost psychopathic dread, but are subjected 
also to the humiliation wrought by widespread belief, surviv- 
ing from primitive ideas of cult-cleanliness, that the malady 
is somehow a shameful one. Even some physicians share the 
general public attitude. 

Yet leprosy is not a horrible disease. Half or more of those 
afflicted could pass unnoticed in any public gathering, while 
a high percentage of the remainder suffer no more disfigure- 
ment than is commonly seen in impetigo, ichthyosis, psoriasis 
and many other dermatological disorders. Nor is leprosy 
highly contagious. At worst, it is less communicable than 
tuberculosis; in many instances, completely noncontagious. 

It is not, moreover, a disease of filth, race, social condition, 
moral transgression or a curse of God. It occurs among the 


washed and the unwashed, the saints and the sinners of . 


every race, as well as at every social and economic level. 
That Biblical authority supports popular ideas concerning 
the shameful, sinful or highly contagious nature of the dis- 
order is refuted by distinguished scholars; they deny that 
leprosy is the condition anciently stigmatized as unclean. 


Estimate up to 5,000 in U.S. have Hansen’s disease 


As known in modern times, leprosy is no more than a chronic 
infectious disease having an extremely long incubation period. 
The etiologic agent is believed to be M. leprae or Hansen’s 
bacillus. [t affects some three to five million persons, of whom 
an estimated fifteen hundred to five thousand live in the 
United States. Leprosy is found in nearly every state, and is 
endemic in parts of Louisiana, Texas, California and Florida. 
It is largely a family disease, the infection being contracted 
most often—perhaps always—in childhood or youth. Of 
known cases under treatment in this country, three-fourths 
are native-born white Americans. 

The most important fact about leprosy, however, is that 
many cases are now being treated successfully. Today, for the 
first time in history, the outlook for sufferers is one of genuine 
hope instead of the old disheartening prospect of slow de- 
terioration into a helpless custodial state, with only-a slender 
chance that the process might be stayed by chaulmoogra 
therapy or spontaneous remission. 

This new hope is the result of research with the sulfone 
compounds—principally Promin, Diasone and Promizole— 
originally instituted at the only leprosarium within this 
country’s continental boundaries, the Marine Hospital of the 
United States Public Health Service at Carville, Louisiana. 
Here, and more recently at other similar institutions, sulfone 
chemotherapy is accomplishing, in a substantial and growing 
number of cases, what has been achieved only in rare, rather 
questionable instances with other methods of treatment— 
complete arrest of the disease. Almost equally dramatic 
evidence of the value of the sulfones is provided by the re- 
markable objective clinical improvement occurring in many 
stubborn, long established cases which remain bacteriologi- 
cally positive. So striking indeed are the results that some 
medical authorities now regard the eradication of the disease 
from most of the world as a goal which is well within sight. 

It must not be assumed, however, that attainment of this 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW, U. S. MARINE HOSPITAL, CARVILLE, LA.—Aerial photo by J. P. 
Harris, photographer and staff artist for the patients’ magazine, The Star, and owner 
of the photographic studio in the patients’ community. Hospital includes buildings 
for housing 480 ambulant patients, an infirmary accommodating 65 bed patients, 
nurses’ home, residences for medical and other personnel, churches, filtration and 
power plants, a farm where much of the food for the institution is produced, recrea- 
tion facilities, indoors and out, and most features of any self-contained community. 


UNITED STATES MARINE 


goal is already assured. Although the International Leprosy 
Congress, held in Havana in April of this year, officially 
recognized the efficacy of the new drugs by formally recom- 
mending them as the treatment of choice for the disease, 
even better agents are needed, since the sulfones are slow and 
have other disadvantages. More education on the disease is 
in order in the medical profession. Mistaken diagnosis sub- 
jects many sufferers to long and dangerous delay in obtaining 
proper treatment. 

Another need is for enlightenment of patients and the 
general public. The story of sulfone treatment should be 
widely disseminated. All who have, or suspect that they may 
harbor the disease, should be apprised of the danger of 
transmitting it to others, especially to children in the house- 
holds involved. Sufferers should be encouraged to present 
themselves voluntarily to competent medical authority while 
the infection is in its earlier, more amenable stages. 

The public requires education to free it from the attitude 
which drives many patients to hide their condition. Reason 
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must replace the inordinate fear and prejudice which demand 
rigid isolation for every case, including those in which this is 
not only unnecessary, but often positively undesirable. For 
the present crushing burden of lifelong social and economic 
ostracism, there should be substituted adequate opportunity 
for patients to lead useful, respected and, as far as their 
individual conditions permit, normal lives. 

One further need in educating the public is that of replacing 
the names leprosy and leper, words that probably never can 
be divorced from their connotations of stigma. Hansen’s dis- 
ease, hansenosis and globiosis are among those which have 
been proposed. Although Wuat’s New does not ordinarily 
encourage the use of eponyms, it accepts in this instance the 
judgment of leading leprologists, patients and others inter- 
ested in the disease, and will hereinafter use the terms, Han- 
sen’s disease and hansenosis. 

To give the medical profession a graphic record of what is 
being accomplished in the field of treatment today, to show 
something of the life of patients under treatment, and to 
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GATES TO CARVILLE—Through these portals have passed patients rich 
and poor, university graduates and illiterates, Whites, Negroes, Mexicans, 
Chinese, Filipinos, Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Hindus and Mohammedans, 
Inside there live, or have lived, an Annapolis classmate of a famous 
admiral of World War Il, the wife of a Louisiana banker, a rabbi, 
veterans from each of America’s last four wars, a heavyweight prize- 
fighter who once fought Primo Carnera, the wife of a successful politician, 
a former headwaiter of a well-known New Orleans restaurant, the wife 
of an American army officer, and a W. C. Fieldsian character with a record 
of many French leaves spent in hawking a line of cure-alls, including a 
sure-fire remedy for his own disease! Although patients themselves are 
now attempting to discourage the practice, pseudonyms are usually 
adopted upon admission in order to protect families from effects of 
social stigma attached to the disease. Before the advent of sulfone 
therapy, most patients regarded entry here as the end of life in a normal 
world. Now, more and more patients are finding that the gates swing 
outward, too. Carville’s death rate from the disease has been cut more 
than half; the number of cases released as arrested, more than doubled, 


contribute to a clearer understanding of the social and medical 
problems yet to be solved, Abbott Laboratories presents the 
documentary pictorial feature which follows. It was made 
with the cooperation and help of patients and the professional 
personnel of the Marine Hospital at Carville. Brush, crayon 
and pencil, rather than the camera, are used in order to con- 
ceal the identity of most patients. In all other particulars 
accuracy has been a primary consideration. The artists are 
Fredé Vidar who served as an official Army war artist in 
the Pacific, and Howard Baer who, as an artist war correspon- 
dent for Abbott, recorded the work of the Army Medical 
Department in India, Burma and China during the recent war. 
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ANTE-BELLUM MANSION—Proud plantation mansion, built in 1854 
and later abandoned, is now the administration building of the Carville 
institution. The estate was acquired in 1894 by the State of Louisiana 
as a home for victims of Hansen's disease. The first patients were 
transported here from New Orleans by coal barge in the dead of 
night to avoid possible hostile action by frightened residents of the 
region. The Federal Government took over in 1921, at which time the 
institution became a Marine Hospital of the United States Public 
Health Service. The location, in Louisiana's Delta country, is not good, 
since a warm, moist climate seems to favor the progress of hansenosis. 
Patients dislike the high fence, iron gates, guardhouse and guards 
(right) as holdovers from days when victims were treated like criminals. 
Other dislikes include the use of such words as “inmate,” “abscond,” 
“guard,” “parole,” and similar terms in official publications and records. 


“GANGWAY!”—Rain or shine outside, there’s no lack of activity in the screened-in corridors con- 
necting buildings at Carville. The concrete floors are convenient skating and bicycling areas. 
Most of the bicycling, however, is done on the open walks and roads of the community. 


TREES, TRAPS, TROPHIES—Golf 
leads all sports at the hospital, 
with more than 100 players 
leagued against Old Man Par. 
Frequent tournaments for men and 
women are sponsored by the 
Sports Association. Winners receive 
trophies, which are displayed in 
glass cases. Doctors often play in 
foursomes with the patients, although 
there is another nine-hole course on 
the other side of the grounds for 
non-patient personnel. Equipment 

is furnished by the American 
Legion and other organizations. 
The golf course is sometimes used 
as a landing field for small planes 
carrying medical consultants and 
other visitors to Carville. 


“DR. JO”—Big, friendly and respected is Dr. 
Frederick A. Johansen, affectionately addressed 
as “Dr. Jo” by patients young and old. He joined 
Carville’s medical staff in 1924, and has since be- 
come one of the world’s leading authorities on 
Hansen's disease. Early in 1947 popular Dr. Jo be- 
came Medical Officer in Charge at the institution. 
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STR-R-R-R-I-1-1-IKE ONE!—Some of the more devoted followers of the 
sport appraise home team prospects at a pre-season practice session of 
the softball squad. Until two years ago patients played the game only in 
intramural competition. Now they boast a team which some of the outstand- 
ing clubs of southern Louisiana come to Carville to meet. Not infrequently, 
moreover, it is some visiting Casey who ingloriously strikes out in a pinch, 
while one of the Hansenites becomes the hero of the day by belting the 


cover off the ball with the bases loaded. Loudspeakers carry descriptions 
of games to the blind. This year the installation of long-sought floodlights 
for night games promises players and spectators some measure of relief 
from Carville’s subtropical daylight heat and humidity. The softball team 
recently permitted itself to be photographed for publication—evidence of 
a gradually changing feeling among patients that their identities must be 
concealed. With public acceptance of hansenosis, anonymity will disappear. 


RECREATION CENTER—"“Why this looks like a country club 

in Westchester!’ exclaimed artist Howard Baer when he first 
saw Carville’s buildings of which the recreation center is typical. 
It houses the theatre, a canteen operated by patients, lounges 
for men and women, post-office. reading room, library, and 

a hall used as a gymnasium and for dancing. In this building 
are held the meetings and social events of such patient 
organizations as the local American Legion Post, the American 
Legion Auxiliary, the 40-and-8, the Patient Federation, 

the Carville chapter of the American Association for the 
Physically Handicapped, and others. Patients enthusiastically 
support Red Cross, American Cancer Society and all other 
national fund-raising drives. During the war, participation 

in patriotic activities, including the purchase of war bonds, 

was notable. Several patients went “through the hole in the 
fence” and enlisted in the army. They passed their physical 
examinations and served with the same ability as the average G.I. 


VARIOUS STAGES OF LESIONS AND TYPICAL LEON- 
TIASIS—Common results of the disease when ade- 
quate, modern treatment is not instituted early are: 
Deformity of hands and feet; saddle-back and other 
types of nasal disfigurement; stenosis of the larynx; 
keratitis; conjunctivitis and iridocyclitis resulting even- 
tually in blindness; and involvement of the spleen, 
liver, adrenals, testes, bone marrow and lymph glands. 
Today, plastic surgery repairs much disfigurement. 
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IN PRE-SULFONE DAYS—(Drawn from photographs.) 
Progress of the disease in two patients under former, 
relatively ineffective methods of treatment. Exposed 
portions of the body usually show nodular lesions, 
while covered body areas have the macular variety. 


DAMAGE TO EXTREMITIES WHEN DISEASE IS NOT 
CHECKED—Footdrop, clawhand, opaque brittle nails, 
anhydrosis, acrocyanosis and stubborn tropic ulcera- 
tion are common result of unchecked neural hansenosis, 


FULL STEAM AHEAD—A sudden rush in this cleaning and pressing shop indi- 
cates that another dance or party is drawing near. The proprietor—a patient 
—cleans and presses garments for others. Carville’s social calendar assures 
him of “pressing” business most of the year. In another private shop, a woman 
dressmaker, also a patient, mends and makes clothes. In still another, an 
enterprising laundryman sets up shop with a reclaimed bathtub, sink and some 
boards. Patients have always shown a remarkable ability to adjust themselves 
mentally to their condition, and since Carville became a hospital of 
the Public Health Service in 1921, there have been but five patient suicides, 
only two of them directly attributable to despondence over the disease. 


GLAMOUR GIRL—An 
attractive sight is this 
smartly-dressed Hansenite 
strolling to keep a date 
at the patients’ canteen. 
Many of Carville’s 
patients—like this woman 
—could pass unnoticed 

at any social gathering. 
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PROMIN INJECTIONS — Several patients receive intravenous injections of Promin from a physician who is assisted 
by a patient-helper. Promin is injected intravenously in doses of 2 to 5 Gm. six days a week, with rest periods of 
one or two weeks every four months. Six months of treatment are required to observe definite benefit. While 
improvement is slow, it is definite in many ways and eventually approaches the dramatic in a substantial number 
of cases. Because of certain disadvantages, the use of Promizole is being discontinued at Carville. Sulfone chemo- 
therapy was introduced there more than six years ago by the late Dr. Guy H. Faget, then Medical Officer in Charge. 


A HOME OF THEIR OWN—In this cottage in 
Carville’s “bungalow colony,” Ann Page, 
librarian, managing editor of The Star and 
former teacher of the community's school, 
and her husband, Hank Simon, make a home 
for themselves and their nine-year old ward, 
a child-patient named Sylvia. When 

What’s New artists visited Carville, Chateau 
Simon, as its owners call their cottage, was 
just being completed by Hank, something 

of a jack-of-all-trades. Today, with all 
construction litter gone and a well tended 
lawn, Chateau Simon is strikingly neat and 
attractive. The Government does not supply 
cottage living quarters, but a number of 
these detached residences have been built 
by ingenious patients who “scrounged” some 
materials, purchased other supplies from their 
own funds. A steam pipe, soon to be run 
from the hospital’s central heating plant, will 
simplify heating problems for cottage owners. 
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MAKING PROGRESS—Thanks to modern treatment, 
this patient is gradually regaining the use of his hands 
lost through degenerative damage and distortion 
due to the neural type of Hansen's disease. Active and 
passive motion, together with massage, are important 
features of the employment of hydrotherapy, thermo- 
therapy and electrotherapy. Pain from neural lesions is 
often relieved by diathermy, infrared or inductothermy. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE—Mojestic live oaks, 
green the year round and draped with Spanish 
moss, guard the community's picnic and barbecue 
grounds between the road and the ball park. With 
permission of the medical director, the Patients’ 
Federation may schedule a picnic supper on 
summer holidays. Hordes of mosquitoes are a 
problem during much of the year. Although there” 
is an extensive system of drainage ditches 
everywhere, they are inadequate when heavy 
rains fall on the low, swampy Carville terrain. 


COOK’S TOUR—A well-kept kitchen attached to the cafeteria is the heart 
of the food dispensing program. Meals are served at 7 a.m., noon and 5 
p.m. Dirty dishes and silver are returned to the kitchen by a conveyor which 
carries them through an automatic sterilizer. Patients who live in bungalows 
and do not choose to eat in the cafeteria are issued uncooked rations. 


TREATMENT FOR WOMEN—Women are in the minority at 
Carville, since the disease is about two and one-half times 
more common in men. Several clinic services are maintained 
at the institution, including dermatologic, orthopedic, neu- 
ropsychiatric, dental and plastic surgery. In treating han- 
senosis, streptomycin and penicillin have been found to lack 
value. Applied locally, however, both exert a favorable 
effect upon secondary invaders in ulceration. Sulfone therapy 
is more promising. Since its institution, there has been a drop 
of 75 percent in the number of dressings that are required. 
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CHOW LINE—Fresh vegetables, eggs, milk, butter, fruit and meat are an important adjunct to therapy in Hansen's disease. A 
dietician directs the Carville menus; a former New Orleans chef, the kitchens. Patients report meals ‘good, as institutional food 
goes.” Much of the food is produced on the farm which is a part of the establishment. Infirmary patients are served from a cart. 
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DIASONE WITH MEALS—To make certain 
that medication is taken regularly, Diasone 
capsules are given to the proper patients 
as they leave the cafeteria line. Diasone 

is less toxic than Promin and can be given 
orally. Dosage for the drug is 0.6 to 1 Gm. 
daily. Like Promin, Diasone is slow in action. 
Its use usually results in eventual 
disappearance of nodular lesions, 

healing of trophic ulceration, and subsi- 
dence of oral, nasal and laryngeal 
involvement. Impaired vision sometimes 
improves, and regrowth of hair may occur. 
Complete arrest, as determined by clinical 
and bacteriological criteria, has already 
been obtained in an encouraging number of 
instances. Public Health Service authorities 
now feel that many sufferers could be 
treated advantageously as out-patients 

in special clinics if public opinion can be 
swayed to permit establishment of such 
institutions in indicated areas. 
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CARVILLE CLIPPER—"A little off the top” rates pro- WHERE THE SHOE FITS—This patient is employed 


fessional attention in this shop. The barber is a pa- by the government to replace half soles and heels 
tient. He found his mirrors on a pair of old dressers. and to add whatever minor footwear attachments 
Carville has two barber shops, plus a traveling barber are ordered by the foot specialist. Another patient has 
provided by the government to attend blind patients. built up a flourishing business selling and repairing 


radios. As direct current is used at Carville, the sets bi ‘ 
require more attention than they would with alter- f 
nating current. Carville hopes to have A.C. some day. 
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“LEAD KINDLY LIGHT’—Wearing the uniform of a Public Health Service officer, Chaplain Clifton E. Rash | 
presides over services in the Protestant chapel of the hospital. The chapel was built by the American Mis- 
sion to Lepers with contributions from all over the world. Chaplain Rash has served at Carville for six years. 
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A STAR IS BORN—Every month a staff of 35 patients—28 of them volun- 
teers—publishes an issue of a lively magazine known as The Star. They 
are journalists with a threefold purpose: To promote an educated public 
opinion on Hansen's disease; to furnish occupational therapy for inter- 
ested patients, and to encourage and finance social service for needy 
| patients. The Star is not censored by hospital authorities, the only require- 
ment being that editors state clearly that opinions expressed in the 

magazine are those of patients and not necessarily of medical staff 

members except in cases of direct quotation. The Star is typeset by hand 

and, until recently, printed on a handfed press. Now, however, Star 
pressmen speed through their chores on a new V50 Miehle vertical press 
| —gift of the Forty and Eight, honor society of the American Legion. 
Each Voiture throughout the nation contributed. The Star has a circulation 


4 of about 5,000. Over 90 percent of the copies go outside Carville to 
’ subscribers in every state of the Union and nearly every country in the 

world. As a gesture to still the fears of the squeamish, all outgoing copies 
| of The Star are sterilized by heat. The Star is recommended reading for 


| anyone interested in the disease. Cost is $1.00 per year, 12 issues. Address 
checks to The Star, United States Marine Hospital, Carville, Louisiana, 


GOING TO PRESS—Once a month The Star goes to press. 
Shown is the old handfed press which printed two pages 
at a time. The sheets are hand stapled. Because no lino- 
| type machine is available, every line of The Star's 16 to 
24 pages is painstakingly set by hand. Editor and moving 
spirit in the founding of The Star is a keen and alert, 
| blind graduate pharmacist known in Carville as Stanley 


Stein. A patient there for seventeen years, Mr. Stein 
is one of the community's most influential leaders. 
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THROUGH ANOTHER’S EYES—On a screened-in veranda, a woman reader weaves a spell of words for a group of blind patients. 
A patient herself, she is paid by the American Legion Auxiliary, through the patients’ publication—The Star. Blind men patients also 
have a reader. The Star acts as the clearing house for sponsoring and financing a number of patient-welfare projects such as these. 


BEAUTIFUL CHAPEL—Located near the 
entrance to the community, the Catholic 
chapel can accommodate 400 persons. 
Masses are held twice on Sundays and 
once each week day. Father Abbot Paul, 
the resident chaplain, makes his daily 
rounds of the hospital in all kinds of 
weather despite his 85 years. 
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SISTERS IN CATHOLIC CHAPEL— 
Twenty-one Sisters of Charity, 
Daughters of St. Vincent de Paul, 
comprise the nursing staff at the 
Hospital. All are graduate 
nurses—employees of the 
United States Public Health 
Service. Salaries go to their 
order which employs the money 
for charitable enterprises. 
Sisters first went to Carville 

in 1896, without compensation, 
when it was difficult or 
impossible to recruit lay nurses 
for such duty. Patients suffering 
as much disability as the one 
pictured here represented 

only a minority of Carville’s 
population in old days; they 
are becoming less and less 
common since the advent 

of the sulfones. 
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MOTHER’S DAY—She has not been forgotten. Snap-shots and greeting 
cards from her grandchildren brighten Mother's Day for this patient. 
Correspondence is restricted only by the rule that all outgoing mail must 
be sterilized. Very recently the community acquired its own branch post- 
office, known as Point Clair, with a patient handling postmaster duties. 
Patients with the amount of disfigurement shown here, always in the mi- 
nority at Carville, are becoming an ever rarer sight in the sulfone era, 


MUSIC IN THE AIR—Four major dances, on Halloween, Armistice Day, 
New Year's Eve and a Mardi Gras Carnival, are held in the recreation 
hall each year. Orchestras are imported from the outside for such parties. 
Informal dancing to juke box tunes is frequent. Upon these and other 
social occasions romance sometimes buds. Marriages between patients are 
not performed at the institution, but this is surmounted when couples 
contrive to have their semi-annual holidays overlap and are wed outside. 
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REAL GOLDEN RULE DAYS—A rare sight in the Deep South—a school without a color 
line. Bound together by mutual affliction, these children study and play without prejudice. 
Classes go up to the tenth grade, with typing and shorthand in the curriculum. None of 
the pupils was born at Carville. Births there are few. When one occurs, the infant is at once 
placed with relatives outside Carville or removed to some suitable institution elsewhere. 
No children under 10 years of age are allowed to visit Carville, even briefly, because of 
belief that the infection is usually contracted in childhood. At the time this picture was 
made, the teacher, a patient herself, performed not only this task, but served also as com- 
munity librarian, as well as treasurer and managing editor of the patients’ magazine, The 
Star. She recently gave up her teaching position to meet the demands of her other activities. 


MAJOR AND MRS. HORNBOSTEL—Carville’s most widely publicized patient, Mrs. 
Hans Hornbostel, wife of a retired army major, shells peas while enjoying the daily visit 
from her husband. Maj. Hornbostel received nationwide publicity in June 1946 when 
he requested admittance to the Carville hospital to be with his wife, who had contracted 
Hansen's disease. Government regulations prevented such a step, but he obtained lodg- 
ings nearby and is allowed to visit his wife from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. daily. He and Mrs. 
Hornbostel are extremely active in promoting public education on the disease. The 
Major, like his wife and other patients, however, resent sensational publicity 
picturing life at Carville as a “living death” which he attempted to share as a “martyr.” 
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HEALING WATERS—Hydrotherapy aids in re- 
establishing damaged muscular and nerve func- 
tion, as well as in controlling the pain of neuritis. 
Contrast baths, in which the patients keep hands 
in water of 55°F for one minute, then in water 
of 105° to 114° F the next minute, are also used. 


SLIT LAMP—Eye, ear, nose and throat complications of Hansen's disease are fre- 
quent and require energetic attention. Tracheotomies, frequently required in 
pre-sulfone days at Carville, have been practically eliminated. Because eye 
involvement is a peculiarity of Hansen's disease—affecting 9 out of 10 Car- 
ville patients to some degree—special attention is paid to eye treatments. 


BELATED CALL—Patients seeking treatment after reg- 
ular clinic hours visit the nurses’ office. Sisters of Charity 
nurses are on duty night and day. Prescriptions are 
filled from the hospital’s well stocked pharmacy. 
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FRONT AND CENTER—Movies are as popular at Carville as anywhere. 
Show time invariably draws a full house to this theatre, which seats about 
400, with two rows set aside for hospital personnel. The movies—selected 
by the patients themselves—are free. The projector and sound equip- 
ment compare favorably with those of commercial houses, although un- 


fortunately, the theatre is not air conditioned. The patients also are en- 
tertained by volunteer talent from the outside and by their own theatrical 
troupe. Since 1946 when the patients won the right to vote, a new type of 
diversion has been added to the entertainment roster: platform speeches 
by aspiring political candidates trying to win over the Carville electorate. 


SHADES OF BRET HARTE—A reflection of limited opportunity for vo- 
cational activity, as well as of the urge to gamble, is “Club 42,” Car- 
ville’s casino. Because private poker parties staged in some patient's 
room till all hours deprived players of proper rest, Dr. Johansen estab- 
lished the gambling club. Here the play-for-pay games may operate 
from 8 in the morning to 1] p.m. when a watchman chases the gamblers 
off to bed. Dr. Jo’s action has received occasional criticism, some of it from 
the more sober element among the patient population, but no immedi- 
ately practical alternative solution has been suggested. Hard liquor, bad 
for the disease, is banned to patients, but beer is sold in their canteen. 
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STUDYING THE DISEASE—Hansenosis has a number of points in common 
with tuberculosis. Similar organisms cause the diseases: Mycobacterium 
leprae and Mycobacterium tuberculosis. In each, there is a special suscepti- 
bility in childhood and adolescence, and resistance develops with maturity. 
As in tuberculosis, persons may appear to be infected with the organism, 
but have enough resistance to prevent development. How hansenosis 
is transmitted has not yet been determined. Until known, separation from 


ATTENDING AN INFIRMARY PATIENT—Heart of Carville’s medical fa- 
cilities is a 65-bed ultramodern infirmary equipped not only to care for 
all of the complications of Hansen's disease, but also every other ill 
that may befall patients. The medical staff consists of six medical 
officers, one dentist, and four consultants from New Orleans. Con- 
sultants make visits on regular schedule. No member of Carville’s medical 
or nursing staff has ever contracted hansenosis. The average patient who 
enters Carville has suffered from the infection in an active stage for 
four years before his arrival. Leprologists are certain that earlier diag- 
nosis and treatment would substantially increase the incidence of arrests. 


healthy persons, especially children, will continue to be the only possible 
course for those patients in communicable stages of the disease. Mean- 
while, research at Carville continues. The hospital is especially proud of 
a silver medal won by its scientific exhibit at the 1947 meeting of the 
American Medical Association. The exhibit was presented by the late 
Dr. G. H. Faget, Dr. P. T. Erickson and Sister Hilary Ross of the Carville 
staff, with the assistance of Roland Roberts, a patient at the leprosarium. 
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“A White Christmas!” They are all talking 
about it outside. Snow blankets are not likely at 
Carville, but snow is not required to prove that 
Christmas is here again at this Marine Hospital. 

Some 60 patients have chosen to spend their 
thirty-day vacation with home folks at the holi- 
day season. The station wagon has a heavy 
schedule to get them all out and back in time. 
For those who remain here there will be no dull 
moments. It will be their first Christmas away 
from home for some; but let us whisper, there’s 
a conspiracy afoot to see that lonesomeness also 
goes on a journey. 

Poor old Uncle Sam’s back is already bent 
with the daily loads of packages, and it will be 
just about broken by the time these words bring 
our greetings to friends far and near. 

During two whole weeks Carville patients will 
be feted and feasted. 

The jolly round begins on December 15th 
with Sister Lucille’s annual affair for the young- 
er set when the accent will be on refreshments, 
with music and games. 

Four days later, on Sunday morning we'll all 
stop and think long enough to get in tune with 
Christmas at the church services. In the after- 
noon is staged the Christmas Gift Service at the 
Protestant Chapel, featuring a guest choir from 
the Gonzales Baptist Church with their minis- 
ter. Church groups from all over the country 
have been wrapping packages for every Prot- 
estant patient. 

The same evening in the ball room of the Re- 
creation Building comes the gala party sponso- 
red by THE STAR for the entire patient body. 
A Christmas tree ablaze with lights and pretty 
things will be walled about with gifts for every- 
one. The girls of the Edgewater and Sunnyside 
Exchanges of the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and the lassies of Campbell’s Soup Com- 
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pany of Chicago are the generous donors of 
that mountain of gifts. Starry eggnog, with its 
stick for stirring, will be the traditional keynote 
for the refreshments. An excellent group of en- 
tertainers is coming for the occasion, and the 
white-whiskered gentleman has promised to be 
on hand. 

The Jolly Social Club has its party in the ball 
room on the 22nd, sponsored by the Delta Sig- 
ma Epsilon Sorority. The Jolly Social Club in- 
cludes the blind, handicapped and others. An 
interesting program and gifts for all present is 
planned. 

Friday, the 23rd, is “Sweeten-up Day” when 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Clifton E. Rash will dis- 
tribute to every patient a large box of candy 
sent by the Protestant women of New Orleans. 

On “the night before Christmas” at seven 
comes the Christmas play in the theatre, when 
“The Story Beautiful” will be told by Buddie 
Glacies and enacted in pageantry and song by 
thirty patients. The B Natural Club is sponsor. 

After the Christmas play come the midnight 
services in the churches. At the Protestant 
Chapel at 11:00 will be the Candle-light service, 
when a patients’ choir, trained by the Rev. C.E. 
Olmstead, assisted by Miss Albritton, R.N., will 
sing “The First Noel”, “Silent Night”, and “Glo- 
ria in Excelsis,” followed by the Holy Com- 
munion. The church will be illuminated only by 
candles and the Lighted Cross. 

At the Sacred Heart Chapel at 11:30 a patient 
choir will render “While Shepherds Watched,” 
and “Jesu Bambino,” following which the Mass 
of the Shepherds by Pietro Yon will be sung. 

After the Christmas morning services in both 
churches, a big turkey dinner with all the trim- 
mings is scheduled at the dining room, where 
decorated tables and walls will add a festive touch. 

At one o’clock the local unit of the American 
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We, who are usually on the receiving end, are 
very happy to be bringing some cheer to others 
| this Yuletide of 1948. This would be impossible 
were it not for those of you who have contrib- 
| uted to our social service fund this year. 
Throughout the years THE STAR has corres- 
ponded with patients in other countries and 
this year we noted particularly the letters men- 
tioning lack of reading material. From these 
letters we selected ten groups of patients to whom 
we will send a year’s subscription to the READ- 
ER’S DIGEST as a Christmas gift. It will go to 
Ngomahuru Hospital, Southern Rhodesia; 
Mabini High School, Eversley Childs Treatment 
Station, Cebu, Philippines; Patients’ Library, 
Culion, Philippines; Peel Island Hospital, Aus- 
tralia; Passar Monggoe, West Java, Indonesia; 
Christiansted, Virgin Islands; Green Club (an 
English speaking group), Sungei Buloh, Malaya; 
General Hospital, Penang, Malaya; Patients’ Li- 
brary, Batavia, Java and Central Luzon Hospi- 
tal, Philippines (where Joey was formerly hos- 
pitalized). 
To the Patients and 1 During 1949 we hope to expand our program 
Entire Personnel of the | of sending magazines to patients in these coun- 
United States Marine | tries. Many of them have writen how much they 
Hospital, Carville, La. enjoy the American publications. If some of our 
i | readers would also like to do this, write us for 
TOM i the complete address of the hospital you’d like 
. to send them to, but don’t send us the magazines 
Che Cimes-fir Cu. to relay which involves extra packing ship- 
publishers of ping. 


The Times-Picayune i Legion Auxiliary holds a party for the children 
and veterans. Marie Michael, the Auxiliary’s 
* Community Service Chairman, will distribute 
owning and operating RADIO STATION if gifts to all patients in the infirmary. 

Christmas will see this community alive with 
a round of parties in the patients’ rooms and 
the patients’ private cottages in “The Suburbs”, 
Christmas trees and decorations everywhere, 
guests, relatives of patients, and D.A.V.’s with 
their auxiliaries, Navy Mothers and other groups, 
all helping to add to the gladness. The festivities 
close with the New Year’s Eve dance, given by 
the Patients’ Federation. 

On the Station, the hospital personnel has al- 
soa busy week. At St. Gabriel gymnasium, 
where the 40 children of the medical staff and 
employees attend school, a pageant will be given. 
Dr. and Mrs. Johansen hold open house on 

New Year’s Day for the station personnel. 

“At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Cc. E. O. 
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Further Facts 


Despite the fact that among the many leprosaria scattered 
throughout the world thousands of well workers, religious and 
lay have been in daily association with the patients, the in- 
cidence of infection is very small. In some of these cases reas- 
onable doubt existed as to whether the individual acquired 
the infection in the leprosarium. ‘This is especially ue when 
the infected person is a native of a section of the country 
where the disease occurs frequently or when the disease is 
known to have existed in the family. During its 54 years of 
existence, hundreds of persons from neighboring communities 
have been employed at the Carville Leprosarium as plumbers, 
painters, cafeteria help, clerical workers, laboratory techni- 
cians, etc., with but one possible exception (a native of this 
endemic section) not a single member of the personnel has 
contracted the disease. ‘This is a remarkable record, consider- 
ing that this hospital is located almost within the heart of the 
most endemic section of the most endemic state in the Union 
and one would expect more cases to develop by sheer coin- 
cidence. What tuberculosis sanatorium can point to such a 
record? 


In the much publicized case of Father Damien his biograph- 
ers assert that “The good father never took any precautions 
against infection but lived continuously under unhygienic 
conditions.” His successor, Brother Joseph Dutton, worked in 
daily intimate contact with patients for over 40 years without 
contracting the disease. 

* * * * 

In 1874 G. Armauer Hansen, a Norwegian physician, an- 
nounced his discovery of the germ which causes the disease. 
In appearance and size it closely resembles the germ which 
causes tuberculosis, the tubercle bacillus. In single organisms 
it is impossible for the “Laboratory” to distinguish between 
the two germs. 

* * * * 


Hansen’s is not included in the list of quarantinable dis- 
eases in New York State and patients in that State are subject 
to no restrictions (1 down, 47 to go). 

* * * * 

A man or woman may remain in perfect physical health for 
years after contracting Hansen’s disease. Half the patients now 
at Carville could sit unnoted in any social gathering. 


* * * * 


The condition which should be officially known as Hansen’s disease or by some other scientifically accurate and descriptive 


name is called “leprosy” because of an erroneous translation of the Bible. The Greek word “lepra” had been used in the 
writings attributed to Hippocrates to refer to a vague group Of scaly conditions of the skin regarded as having no serious im- 
portance. The translators of the Hebrew Testament into Alexandrian Greek (the Septuagint) at about 100 B.C. used the 
word lepra in their effort to find a Greek equivalent for “Zaraath.” The writers of the New Testament followed the example 


of the Greek Septuagint. The confusion between the Biblical and modern use of the word “leprosy” is a cause of suffering to 
thousands of people throughout the world. 


Even a superficial reading of the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus is sufficient to convince any physician that the six or seven 
conditions which are defined under the Hebrew word “Zaraath” had nothing in common with what is called “leprosy” today. 
The repeated expression throughout the Old Testament, leprous as snow, may be applied to vitiligo or to psoriasis but 
could never by any acrobatics of the imagination be applied toinfection with Hansen’s bacillus. 


The most characteristic features of infection with Hansen’s bacillus (such as nerve involvement with loss of sensation in 
the extremities) are nowhere mentioned. The description of leprosy of garments and leprosy of houses should be conclusive 
proof that “Zaraath” is not the name of a disease and certainly not of the disease that we call leprosy. 


The clue to the significance of this condition among the ancient Hebrews is to be found in the numerous cases in which 
leprosy is described as being an affliction which is the result of Divine displeasure (as in the case of Miriam) or as being a 


sign of Divine power (as in the case of Moses) or of being miraculously cured by bathing in the Jordan (as in the case of 
Naaman) . 


The word leprosy quite obviously was applied not to a disease of the skin but to a mark or blemish which rendered the 
person ritualistically unclean. 


One important feature of leprosy as described in the New Testament confirms the view that it was thought of essentially 
as a mark of taboo. Other diseases in the New Testament are described as being “healed” or “cured.” Leprosy, however, is des- 
cribed as being “cleansed.” 


When this simple, and we believe, true explanation of Biblical leprosy is understood and accepted, a great step will be 
taken toward the elimination of the irrational leprophobia of today. 


Dr. B. €. Lendrum, Assistant Professor of Medicine, Unwwersity of Illinois, College of Medicine, Chicago; Dr. Everest L. 
McEwen, Rush Medical College, Chicago; The Jewish Encylopedia, Vol. VIIT; and other authoritative sources. 
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FOR YOUR BANKING 


SEE OR WRITE US, WHERE IT ISA 
PLEASURE TO SERVE! 


Checking Accounts, Savings Accounts 
Christmas Savings, Loans, 
Deposit Boxes, Exchanges, 

Bank Money Orders, 
Travelers’ Cheques 


In Baton Rouge 
Shop at Your Mail Box is our Teller’s Window, 


DALTON’S let us know of any way we can serve 


you at any time 


Phone 2-4421 
LOUIS A. CARVILLE, INC. 
a LOUISIANA NATIONAL BANK 
Fancy Groceries, Dry Goods, Hardware OF 
BATON ROUGE 


CONVENIENT COURTEOUS SERVICE 


Carville, Louisiana Established 1910 Member F.D.I1.C. 


A The purpose of this publication is to: 
OF TRUTH ON Promote an educated public opinion on Hansen's disease. 
HANSEN’ DISEASE 2- Furnish occupational therapy for interested patients. 
ee 63 ae 3- Encourage and finance social service for needy patients. 
? 
Kindly make checks or money orders payable to 


Published monthly by patients of the United States Marine Hospital, National Leprosarium, 
Carville, Louisiana. 


Please send THE STAR to: Subscription $1.00 per year 
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